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]DfId JPnbliraMons. 

SWINBURNE'S NEW TRAGEDY. 

It is evident that Mr. Swinburne's muse is not im- 
mortal, but is already well on her way to the morgue and the 
Potter's Field. In certain respects Locrine (Worthington Co.) 
is less objectionable than several of the author's earlier works. 
We fear, though, that not the will but the power is lacking. The 
usual fate of the libertine has overtaken Mr. Swinburne : he has 
grown old before his time. " Locrine" tells over again the leg- 
endary story, already told often enough, of Guendolen. The 
present version was not needed to show that the adage " Out of 
nothing, nothing can be made," applies to it. The unsavory 
theme is developed by means of personages as dull and vapid as 
may be. Though every second scene is but the lengthy Swin- 
burnian equivalent for an oath or an indecency, the general effect 
is flat and tame. 

Even his skill as a literary carpenter seems to have deserted 
Mr. Swinburne. A friend of Charles Lamb's once said that in a 
poem of forty thousand lines there must be some good ones. We 
have not counted the number of lines in " Locrine," but there are 
certainly a few that may be called fine. But though no English 
writer has ever made such use of tricks of speech, though none 
has known so well how to set off poor thoughts with fine sounds, 
we find in " Locrine" the most absurd blunders of composition. 
No sooner does the writer hit, by mere chance, as it seems, on a 
fit form for an apt thought, than he destroys the impression it 
might make by repeating it in a worse form. Thus when Guen- 
dolen reproaches her husband that he was only fit 

*' To reign in some green island and bear sway 
On shores more shining than the front of day," 

she must immediately spoil the picture and the music by adding : 

" And cliffs whose brightness dulls the morning's brow.". 

Altogether, those who think that Mr. Swinburne has done Eng- 
lish literature a service by his tricks of alliteration and rhetoric, had 
better pin their faith to his earlier poems. Others, who have 
never seen in him a successor to Tennyson and Browning (who 
are still writing better verses than he has ever written), will say 
with Locrine, before they get half through the book : 

*• Enough ; an hour or half an hour is more 
Than wrangling words should stuff with barren store." 



ESSA YS BY STEVENSON. 
Robert Louis Stevenson is either diabolically 

clever or extremely lucky. He has written so many and so various 
things, and all of them so good, that the public were beginning 
to look upon him as impeccable, and therefore were beginning 
to grow tired of him. But, in the nick of time, his publishers, 
(Charles Scribner"s Sons) issue two volumes of essays which 
show faults enough to put his admirers wholly at their ease. 
There are faults of style— and Mr. Stevenson has been especially 
celebrated as a stylist ; there are faults of temper, many of them ; 
and faults of logic, not a few. " A Plea for Gas Lamps" is over 
ornate and insipid; "Paris Pipes," a mere school-boy essay; 
Virginibus Puerisque, which gives its title to one of the 
volumes, a sort of marriage guide, cool, practical, and Scotch to 
a revolting degree. The other volume, Memories and Por- 
traits, contains better stuff ; but why, in " The. Foreigner at 
Home," quote. Mr. Richard Grant White as an American, and 
then proceed to show that he was no American, but only a 
Yankee ; not even a Yankee, but a mere New Englander ? Most 
of the good advice he gives in "Virginibus Puerisque" is bor- 
rowed from Montaigne, but the old Father of all Essayists, though 
he may, at times, speak a little plainer than his latest disciple, is at 
any rate never cynical. Fauits of observation are not wanting ; 
for where did Mr. Stevenson get his notion, that painters are less 
irritable than writers, and therefore make better husbands i 

We do not by any means wish to imply that there is not a deal 
of excellent reading between these blood-red covers. Our author 
comes of a race that is noted for giving a good penny's worth. 
"Some College Memories," "Memories of an Islet," "The 
Character of Dogs," and several others of these essays are among 
the. best things of their sort that the English reading public have 
had given to them for many a day. Still there is this to be 
said of Mr. Stevenson at his best, he is like a too vigorous skater 
who cuts a deep track in the ice and makes one fear continually 
that he is about to go through. The contexture of principle and 
conviction that supports him is close and strong, but it is thin, 
and it is hard to know what lies beneath it. 



EUDORA. 

One of the prettiest gift-books of the season is M. B. 
M. Toland's idyllic poem " Eudora," published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., with numerous illustrations after drawings by W. 
Hamilton Gibson and H. Siddons Mowbray, and decorative 
head-pieces by L. S. Ipsen. Mr. Gibson, who has hitherto been 
known mainly as a draughtsman of landscape and flowers, has 
been entrusted with the illustration of those passages of the poem 
which describe the scenery in which Eudora's modest drama is 
set. They belong to the very best work which he has done in 
this line. We would praise particularly the sunset scene, "O'er 
crimson banners fading in the west ;" the snow scene, " In crusted 
trees that -kingly orders wore," and the bit of meadow-land, with 
blossoming apple-trees in the foreground, on page 22. The en- 
gravers of these subjects, who are, in the order named, A. M. 
Lindsay, James W. Lauderbach, and J. Tinker, merit their share 
of the praises that will certainly be accorded to the pictures. Mr. 
Mowbray's work is of a sort that will rather surprise those who 



know him only as a painter of dainty fancies. It has a serious- 
ness not less acceptable for being unexpected. The interior scene 
by moonlight on page 91, engraved by Robert Hoskin, is perhaps 
the most noticeable ; but very good also are the illustrations to the 
lines "There sat my brother, with his head low bowed," and 
" Fondly I watched her wend the sylvan way." The frontispiece, 
which is likewise by Mr. Mowbray, is more in his usual style. Mr. 
Ipsen's head-pieces to each page of text are printed in a light, 
warm brown tone, which undoubtedly helps them materially. The 
motives of several are, however, charming. The book is beauti- 
fully printed, and is issued in a perhaps somewhat too delicate 
cover, decorated with a pretty design in brown and yellow. 



VERSES OLD AND NEW. 

D. Lothrop Co. publish a fully illustrated book of 
Ballads of Romance and History by many writers, including 
Sarah O. Jewett, Celia Thaxter, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and 
Nora Perry. The illustrations are by Messrs. Barnes, Sandham, 
Garrett W. L. Taylor, and Edmund H. Garrett. The subjects all 
refer to children, and include a story of the Children's Crusade, 
one of the wars of the Roses, and several of more modern 
times. The pictures are mostly from peh'drawings, and include 
such a world of facts and fancies, that it is impossible, in our 
limited space, to give a full account of them. Some, however, 
may be noticed, as, for instance, the spirited illustrations by 
Barnes to Nora Perry's poem of " The Children's Cherry Feast." 
These deal with mailed and plumed knights, and lords in doub- 
lets and hose. The pictures to "The Lost Bell" have fairies 
and a shepherd boy in them ; and " The Tenement-House Fire," 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, gives Childe Hassam a chance to 
draw fire-engines and a New York street in a snowstorm. The 
story of " Three Little Emigrants" brings in portraits of Father 
Prout, Edmund Spenser, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The children 
of all ages who will not be pleased with' the work of so man; 
bright women and clever men must be very hard to please indeed. 

Ballads about Authors is the captivating title 

of a pleasant book of short poems by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
published by D. Lothrop Co. " Goldsmith's Whistle ; " " Sam 
Johnson in Uttoxeter Market ;" " Blind Milton ;" Cowper, " Be- 
side the Ouse ;" " A Splendid Fire," referring to the night when 
Collins burned his odes; and Shakespeare in the "Woods of 
Warwick" furnish the subjects of the ballads and of some score 
of illustrations. The latter are by Edmund H. Garrett, and are 
quite equal to the best of his previous work. The picture of Dr. 
Johnson doing penance, as the crowd supposes, on the sidewalk in 
front of a shop window, is particularly clever and has been very 
well engraved by Mr. Conee. Goldsmith piping to a lot of merry 
Italian children, and Collins hurrying through London streets at 
night, are also remarkably effective, and quite a number of little 
fanciful sketches scattered about the pages, especially toward the 
end, show Mr. Garrett's talent at its best. Good as the pictures 
are, however, they are none too good for Mrs. Spofford's verse ; 
and the book will be found to be not only a fit present for the 
holiday season, but a lasting pleasure to its recipient. 

Robert Brownin&'s Lyrics and Idylls, from 

the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a charmingly printed arid 
daintily bound little volume made up of well-chosen selections 
from the works of this most original and strongest of living Eng- 
lish poets. 

Poems in Color (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) consists of 

a box of six little pamphlets with illustrated covers and .tied with 
silk cords, containingthe following verses : "Worship of Nature," . 
Whittier ; " Sunrise on the Hills," Longfellow ; " I remember, 
I remember," Hood; and "A Wish," Rogers;" To a Water- 
Fowl," Bryant; "Sea Pictures," Tennyson; " To a Mountain 
Daisy," Burns. All are " illustrated" by W. J. Whittemore with 
trifling water-color sketches, which, to say the least, add nothing 
to the charm of the poems they are presumed to embellish. 

Gray's " ELEGY" receives a charming setting in the 
" Peniel Series," published by E. & J. B. Young & Co., with 
lithographic illustrations in monochrome, carefully thought out 
in connection with the text, and neat head and tail pieces in pen- 
and-ink. 

RECENT FICTION. 
Free Joe and other Georgian Sketches, by 

Joel Chandler Harris, will detract nothing from the reputation of 
the author of " Uncle Remus." The initial story, which is one 
of the shortest, is that of a negro who was set free by his master 
just before the latter committed suicide, after having gambled 
away at cards all his other belongings, including Joe's wife. The 
various shifts to which Joe was put in order to see her, and their 
final separation, form the burden of the tale. Of the other stories, 
" Trouble on Lost Mountain," equally short, simple, and pathetic, 
is perhaps the best. " Azalia " is rather a novelette than a short 
story, but that and " Little Compton " will be read and reread 
many times. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

One wishing to read a novel with a moral, but none 
the less interesting, may ask his bookseller to get him Burnham 
Breaker, by Homer Greene. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) The 
story is that of a young man whose conscientiousness for a time 
wrecked his prospects. But the necessary happy ending is cleverly 
brought about. 

Prentice Hugh, by Frances Mary Peard (Thomas 

Whittaker), is a good, wholesome English story of the early part 
of the fourteenth century, with the scene laid chiefly in Exeter. 
Hugh Bassett is engaged in the carving of one of the corbels of the 
noble cathedral of that ancient city, and wins, if not fame thereby, 
at least the approbation of the good Bishop Bitton, and the hand 
of his mistress, which was much dearer to him. How the pren- 



tice lad loved and was beloved, how he had a rival in one Roger, 
who stole his designs and compassed his death by cutting through 
a ladder Hugh was to have mounted — all this, to be appreciated, 
must be read with the other stirring incidents of the book. 

In Marsio's Crucifix, F. Marion Crawford has 

returned to Italy from his excursions in ancient Persia and modern 
America. The hero is an unbelieving carver of crucifixes, whose 
brother is a priest, and all of whose family are devout Roman 
Catholics. His struggles to convert them to his way of thinking 
end, after some terrible scenes of passion, in his being converted 
himself. The interest is at times intense, and, if the use of a 
novel is to make the reader forget for the time the affairs of real 
life, then this one is successful to an uncommon degree. It is 
published by Macmillan & Co. 

Old New England Days, by Sophie M. Damon, is, 

the author says, not so much a true story as a story of true life. 
Still, it renders a faithful picture of rural life in New England in 
the eventful years between 1808 and 1828. As a novel it is mildly 
interesting. Published by Cupples and Hurd. 

- Cupples & Hurd publish The Last Von Reck- 

enburo, by Louise Von Francois, translated from the German by 
J. M. Perceval. The book has enjoyed an immense reputation 
in Europe. The plot is laid in a little Saxon city in the last 
century, and the characters and scenery peculiar to the time and 
place are powerfully described. The moral atmosphere of the 
book is of the best 



MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
To every one who is interested in antique life or art 
the name of Richard Lefsius has long been a household word. 
His archaeological studies, especially of Egyptian subjects, have 
been the most fruitful in definite results of the century. The list 
of his works in German, French and Italian fills twenty pages of 
the "biography published by Gottsberger and covers all sorts of 
matters, from inscriptions on Greek wine-jars to the arrangement 
and relation of the Semitic, Hindoo, Ancient Egyptian and 
Ethiopian alphabets. The great work of his life was undertaken 
in connection with the Prussian expedition to Egypt, in 1842, 
which was under his direction. The. biography gives a pretty 
full account of this expedition and of its remarkable results. It 
also gives full details of Lepsius's early career and of his later work 
as an acknowledged master in his line. As for the style of the 
work, it is only necessary to state that it has been written by 
George Ebers, and that the translation from the German has been 
very well done by Zoe Dana Underhill. There is a portrait of 
Lepsius, from a pencil sketch, for frontispiece. 

E. & J. B. Young & Co. send us two of the latest 

publications of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge : 
a "Pictorial Geography of the British Isles" and a book of 
" Pictorial Architecture of Greece and Italy." The pictures not 
only enliven the text, but convey much information which it has 
always been difficult to get into children's heads without the aid 
of illustrations. The Pictorial Geography, after a couple of in- 
troductory chapters, takes, us on a cruise around the coasts of the 
two islands, and then on a mountaineering tour in the wilds of 
North Wales, Donegal, Kerry, and the Scotch Highlands ; the 
plains and rivers come next ; then the old castles, cathedrals, and 
so forth, and lastly the industrial geography of the countries. 
The Pictorial Architecture gives, first, a good account of the clas- 
sic styles of Greece and Rome, fully illustrated from existing re- 
mains ; then passes to the Romanesque and other later styles, and 
ends with a somewhat elaborate comparison of the Italian Renais- 
sance architecture with the Gothic. The form of the books is 
that of an oblong album, the text being in three columns to the 
page' and the wood-cuts inserted in it. Most, if not all, of the lat- 
ter have evidently done duty before. " 

The many thousand people, young women in particu- 
lar, who spend much of their precious time in acquiring useless 
knowledge will welcome the appearance of Gems, Talismans, 
and Guardians, a complete and carefully written guide to the 
folk-lore, facts, and fancies connected with such subjects. The 
book is by Ten. Alcott, and is published by John Wiley & Sons. 
There is a large colored plate of a birthday ring for October 25th, 
made by Tiffany & Co., and there are lists of cabalistic names 
of gems with their signification, of lucky hours, and the like, 
enough to make one's head swim. Jewelers will, doubtless, find 
many useful hints in the book. It is beautifully printed. 

We have received from the De Vinne Press a pretty 
pamphlet containing a large number of specimens of black-letter 
type, with ornamental borders, initials, and head-pieces. The 
black letter runs from pompous and fat Canon Black No. 1 to 
slender and elegant Brevier Black No. 3, and the ornaments in- 
clude not only Gothic canopies and cul-de-lamps, but Renaissance 
borders and sixteenth-century scrolls. The make-up reflects credit 
on the enterprising firm to which the cause of artisttic printing 
in America owes so much. 

The Story of some Famous Books, by Fred- 
erick Saunders, is the latest addition to A. C. Armstrong & Son's 
charming Book Lover's Library, edited by Henry B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. It ranges from talk about Chaucer, Spenser; and Shake- 
speare to gossip about Walton's " Angler," " The Pilgrim's 
Progress," Gray's " Elegy," and Poe's " Raven," telling little, 
perhaps, that is new, but giving such literary scraps as will pleas- 
antly beguile odd moments. 

Birds and Blossoms, by Fidelia Bridges and Susie 

Barstow Skelding, already noticed in The Art Amateur in the 
cheaper form of publication, is brought out by Frederick A. 
Stokes, on large paper, and handsomely bound in blue cloth, 
printed in gold. This form includes all of the colored drawings 
and the extracts from contemporary poets and prose writers. 
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A BOOK about children's life in Germany, at a country 
house on the Rhine, in the village, at school, and on a farm is 
pretty sure to interest American young folks, especially when it is 
as well written as is Gritli. -(.Cupples and Hurd.) The original 
. is by Johanna Spiri, a well-known writer for and of children. 
The translation is by Louise Brooks. 

Picturesque Cambridge is a set of six excellent 

small etchings by W. Goodrich Beal, published by L. Prang & 
Co. The subjects are "Morning on the River," "Longfellow's 
Home," " Cambridge on the Charles," " Corner of Massachu- 
setts Hall and the Old Churchyard," " Elmwood, Lowell's 
Home," " Evening on the Charles." 

Major Lawrence, F.L.S., by the Hon. Emily 

Lawless (Henry Holt & Co.), introduces us to pleasant company 
in English rural scenes and in Paris ateliers. It is worth reading. 

THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU (Thomas Whittaker) intro- 
duces to a number of simple, pleasant German people, living in 
an old city among quaint gardens, churches, and battlemented 
walls. It is illustrated with strong and clever pen drawings by 
W. Ralston ; neatly bound in cloth and handsomely printed. 

Book Chat, published by Brentano, apart from its 

excellent literary news gossip, is particularly valuable for its 
monthly index of the contents of nearly two hundred and fifty 
magazines and reviews. 

The Modern Hoyle; or, How to Play Whist, Euchre 

Chess, Cribbage, Dominoes, Draughts, Backgammon, Nap, Poker, 
and Bezique, is a new and revised edition of a useful little manual, 
" with additional sections by Professor Hoffmann," published by 
Frederick Warne & Co. 

^FFfltniFnl of f^Bragns. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING "LITTLE ROSE- 
BUD" IN WATER-COLORS. 

In painting this study, if transparent washes are used 
no white should be mixed with the colors. The best paper for the 
purpose is the thick, rough, English water-color paper, known as 
Whatman's double elephant. Sketch in the head and shoulders 
with a hard lead-pencil, sharpened to a fine point. If you cannot 
draw very well, it is better to transfer the outlines of the study, as 
the paper must not be rubbed by making corrections and erasures. 
It is also well to stretch the paper before beginning to paint, as the 
washes are more easily managed when the paper is properly pre- 
pared. First put in the background, and use for this raw umber, 
yellow ochre, a little cobalt, rose madder and a little lampblack. 
Use plenty of water and a large brush. While this is drying, 
wash in the general flesh tone over the face and neck. For this, 
mix vermilion, yellow ochre, rose madder, a little cobalt, and a 
little lampblack. When this is dry, add the shadows and deepen 
the tint if necessary, and also put more color in the cheeks and 
lips. The features also are then worked up with the other 
details. In the shadows add raw umber and light red to deepen 
the cheeks, wash a little rose madder and yellow ochre over the 
local tone, adding a very little lampblack to the wash to give 
quality. For the lips use light red, rose madder and raw umber, 
adding vermilion in the lower lip, and lampblack in the shadows. 
Paint the eyebrows with raw umber, sepia and a little cobalt. 
For the blue-gray eyes use cobalt and sepia, making the pupils or 
dark centres with lampblack and burnt Sienna. The touch of 
high light may be added afterward with Chinese white, though 
it is better to take out the spot with a wet brush and a piece of 
blotting-paper cut to a point. For the deep touch of reddish 
brown in the nostrils, use raw umber and rose madder. The 
blue-gray half-tints are made with lampblack, yellow ochre, 
cobalt and light red. To model the head in the soft way ob- 
served in the original, blend the edges of the tones together with 
a camel's-hair brush dipped in clean water. Let each wash dry 
before painting over it or even beside it, as if the two tones run 
together while wet they will produce a muddy effect. Before 
finishing the head, it is well to wash in the local tone of the hair, 
as this will influence the flesh. Use for the hair light red, raw 
umber, yellow ochre, and a little cobalt and lampblack. In the 
shadows substitute burnt Sienna for light red. The blue ribbon 
is painted with Antwerp blue, white, a little cadmium, rose 
madder, and lampblack, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in 
the shadows. The colors given for the background will serve to 
paint the shadows of the dress. Be careful not to make these too 
blue, as they are slightly exaggerated in the lithograph. For the 
high lights, the paper may be left clear and slightly washed over 
with a very faint tone of gray made with lampblack and a little 
yellow ochre. In the deeper touches add a little burnt Sienna. 

The purple violets are painted with cobalt, rose madder and a 
little sepia. For the green leaves use Antwerp blue, cadmium, 
vermilion and lampblack, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in 
the shadows. 

For decorative purposes, such as painting on silk, satin, cloth, 
leather, or wood, the opaque water-colors should be used. In 
order to render the colors opaque, more or less Chinese white is 
mixed with the ordinary moist water-colors, and less water is 
needed. The Chinese white that comes in tubes is the best for this 
purpose. The brushes needed are one large, round, dark-haired 
washer, and several assorted sizes of pointed camel' s^air. 



THE STUDY OF ORCHIDS. 

In painting Mr. Victor Dangon's study of orchids (page 
68) in oils, the coloring should be as follows : The flowers are white, 
tinged with purplish pink at the end of the petals, and are brown 
at the centre. The pistils are deep black and purple. The leaves 
are deep rich green and the stems light yellowish green. An ap- 



propriate background would be a tone of light, warm, brownish 
gray turning into a somewhat darker, richer gray in the lower 
part. Keep the background lighter than the flowers and leaves 
throughout. To paint this ground use raw umber, yellow ochre, 
white, a very little ivory black, permanent blue and light red. In 
the deeper tones add madder lake and use less white. The dark 
green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, 
madder lake and ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shad- 
ows. For the stems use light zinober green, with white, light 
cadmium, vermilion and ivory black ; in the shadows substitute 
burnt Sienna for vermilion. The purplish pink tones of the petals 
are painted with madder lake, white, a little permanent blue and 
ivory black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows. 
For the brown centres use bone brown, white, yellow ochre and 
a little ivory black. The white petals should be painted first a 
delicate light gray, and the high lights added afterward. For 
this gray use white, yellow ochre, permanent blue, madder lake 
and a very little ivory black. In the deeper touches add burnt 
Sienna. For the high lights use white with a very little yellow 
ochre, and add theleast quantity of ivoiy black to give quality. For 
the pistils use ivory black, burnt Sienna and permanent blue. A 
little turpentine should be mixed with the colors for the first paint- 
ing, and after that poppy oil is used for a medium. Paint with 
flat bristle brushes, using flat pointed sables for small details in 
finishing. 

BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND INFORMA- 
TION. 

The Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department 
where drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received 
for criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a per- 
sonal letter — not a circular — will be sent, answering questions in 
detail ; giving criticism, instruction, oradvice, as may be required, 
in regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where dis- 
interested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining to 
art. 

Amateurs' and artists' work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 

scale of charges: 

Price for criticism of single drawings $3.00 

For each additional one in the same lot 1.00 

Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 

water-colors) 4.00 

Each additional painting in the same lot j.oo 

N.B. — No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 
All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be sent by mail, rolled 
on a cylinder. 
All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a 
stamp should be enclosed. 

QorrfgpnbFiirf* 

ABOUT VARNISHING PICTURES. 
Original Subscriber, Pittsfield, Mass.— Winsor 

& Newton's " mastic varnish" is the best thing to use ; but it 
must not be applied until the painting is quite dry. You can 
know when your picture is dry by touching it very lightly with the 
finger. If it is sticky, it is not yet fit to varnish. It is impossible 
to tell what time it requires for an oil painting to dry. Much de- 
pends on the medium used by the artist. If he used only oil (lin- 
seed oil), the colors will take longer to dry than if he used " sic- 
.catif." Some colors too — silver white and Naples yellow, for in- 
stance—dry sooner than others, such as lake and bitumen. The 
last-named takes a very long time. 

H. F., Boston. — (1) Paintings are varnished because 
the oil colors have a tendency to sink into the canvas and lose their 
brilliancy. Varnish revives them. Artists would not varnish their 
pictures if they could avoid it. In landscape varnishing is particu- 
larly objectionable, as it frequently destroys all atmospheric effect, 
and some artists leave their skies unvarnished, (a) Mastic varnish 
is the only kind to use. (3) Pictures should not be varnished for 
at least some months after they are painted, that the" pigment may 
become thoroughly set and hard. 

TO REMOVE'" BLOOM" IN PAINTINGS. 
Subscriber, New Orleans. — Many finished oil paint- 
ings collect upon their surface what is termed " bloom," which in 
many instances entirely obscures the beauty of the work. This, 
doubtless, is what affects your picture. Several receipts have been 
given for its removal, but all of these, or nearly all, are only tem- 
porary cures, the bloom returning sometimes with greater depth 
and opacity. The potato is-said to be the best remedy, if not an 
entire cure. Cut a potato in two, and rub a piece with the smooth 
side, by a series of circles, all over the surface until the " bloom" 
disappears. Wash off with clean cold water, and then wipe the 
surface of the picture with a little sweet or nut oil with a silk 
handkerchief until it is perfectly dry. The potato may be applied 
without fear of injury, provided that due care is taken that the 
moisture left by its juice is removed from the unvarnished picture. 



MISUSE OF VELVET ON FURNITURE. 

S. P., Baltimore. — We do not approve of the use of 
velvet and the like for the panels of furniture, or for pedestals for 
vases or statuary. The stuffed panel of a chair is all very well, 
and so are all padded panels against which you may be supposed 
to lean ; but the introduction of stamped velvet, in the form of 
door-panels or the covering of a cabinet or pedestal, has nothing 
whatever to recommend it but its color and cheapness. But these 
are far from excusing it. In all furniture panels one feels that 
wood is what is most appropriate. What might not be done in 
inlay, or even in flat carving, without very great expense ? Even 
in painted panels one likes the wood to appear. Tiles do not 
form the most suitable panels for furniture, but at least they 
suggest that they can be cleaned with the furniture in which they 
are framed. 

HANGING PICTURES A T HOME. 
Old Subscriber, Galveston. — In a picture-gallery 

it is doubtless desirable to separate oil paintings and water-colors; 
but in a home we should say : Hang your pictures where they 
look best. We have seen a row of water-colors of various sizes 
arranged with good effect around the walls of a drawing-room, 
with the bottoms all level, the oil paintings being above them. 
The line did not seem formal because, the frames of the water- 
colors being of various sizes and shapes, the tops were irregular. 
After all, the great object of having pictures is to look at them 
and enjoy them, and we are of opinion that something may be 
risked in disturbing the symmetry of the room where this priv- 
ilege is threatened. The white margins of etchings or engravings, 
we may add, however, are too staring for a dark wall, especially 
in juxtaposition with oil paintings ; so this, if possible, should be 
avoided. Such restrictions as these, of course, common sense 
would suggest. 

LAMBREQUIN OR NO LAMBREQUIN? 

S. H., Baltimore. — Do not have a lambrequin unless 
your mantelpiece is really bad. Of course the average marble 
mantelpiece is a wretched affair, which, if exposed in its native 
hideousness, would mar the beauty of any room. A black one is 
even more objectionable. Speaking generally, we should say 
that the use of a lambrequin in such a case would be justifiable. 
But the drapery should not be long, and the fringe should be of 
the simplest kind. Perhaps the best advice to you is to consign 
your " eyesore " to the cellar, and have a neat wooden mantel- 
piece put in its place. The cost would not be great, and the last- 
ing satisfaction you will feel in having got rid of such an enemy 
will more than compensate for the trouble and the expense. 



DRAPERY FOR A GRAND PIANO. 

Mrs. C, Cleveland. — Let the draping of your grand 
piano be as simple as possible. Avoid all upholsterers' devices 
of putting the instrument into frilled petticoats. If you happen 
to have an old cashmere shawl, which you cannot wear — they are 
no longer fashionable — hang it over the back part of the piano. 
If you possess no such obsolete treasure, substitute some more 
modest material of rich but quiet hue. Momie cloth is sold in 
many quiet colors, almost any of which would harmonize with 
the furniture in the room by the addition of an ornamental band 
of plush of the proper color. The cloth should be cut to the 
shape of the piano, with a drop of about two feet, but it should 
not go over the ends at all. 



WOOD- CARPE TING. 



Subscriber, New York. — Carpet-parquetry is gener- 
ally one quarter of an inch in thickness. The preparation of 
floors for it consists of filling in and planing down. If preferred 
the parquetry need only be a border around a room. It looks 
warm, rich and comfortable, and with a carpet overlaying a few 
inches, bordered with rich black or colored fringe, could not but 
please the most fastidious fancy. Those who aspire to delicate 
effects may satisfy their craving by a border of shining satin-wood 
parquetry and dainty gayly-tinted carpet with bright fringe. 
When extreme solidity is desired, or in the case of very cold or 
imperfect floors, parquetry one inch in thickness would be advan- 
tageous, but the laying of this involves the taking up of the floor ; 
and although the greater thickness cannot fail to be superior in 
many cases, the quarter-inch is usually all that is necessary to se- 
cure a handsome, comfortable, lasting and elastic floor. As to 
prices, we would advise you to call on some established house 
like Boughton & Terwilliger, under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 
get an estimate ; or send for their illustrated catalogue. 



QUERIES AS TO HOME DECORATION. 

T. J. K., Boston. — Glazed bookcases are undesirable 
because they interfere with easy access. A certain worn look 
about the outsides and insides of books is better than brand-new 
gloss, and shows them to be old familiar friends. 

H. S. H., New Rochelle. — (1) Before beginning to 
color a wall, a builder's opinion must be taken as to whether it is 
dry enough to receive and retain the colors. A brick wall well 
covered with plaster is the best surface, and where the white of 
the plaster is retained as the ground color, no further preparation 
is needed. In all cases time must be allowed to elapse between 
building and decorating. (2) Indian red is a better color for the 
purpose than maroon, which looks too dark by gaslight. Old 
gold, yellow and faded blue would harmonize well with the wall 
and with the mahogany furniture. Use these colors for the frieze, 
and repeat them for the furniture covering, with a greater pro- 
portion of blue for the latter. The picture-rail may be black, re- 
lieved by a single line of Indian red. 



